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The Laboratory Concept and 
Its Functioning 


NE of the writers once visited a course on methods of 
() instruction in which the professor spent the entire hour 
in uninterrupted formal lecture on the importance of 
free discussion and pupil participation in the classroom. Many 
professional educators seem to have a perverse gift for such 
inconsistency. While talking of the necessity of learning by 
doing, colleges of education have perhaps been most backward 
of all the professional schools in developing laboratory, clin- 
ical, and apprentice types of professional experience. This 
chapter reports certain efforts to remedy this failing with special 
reference to both campus and field laboratory experiences— 
laboratory experience beginning in the first quarter of the 
freshman year, continuing through the years of the undergrad- 
uate teacher-preparation program, and extending even into the 
graduate-school program for the doctorate. Further, a great 
variety of laboratory and field undertakings has been tried, 
aiming to provide opportunities to develop the various abilities 
mentioned in the statement of factors of competency for teach- 
ing. Certain potentialities of laboratory and field projects 
have been developed which are believed to be of unusual sig- 
nificance. In fact, it is believed that some of these innovations 
may at last put teacher-training programs ahead of programs 
in medicine or engineering in the effectiveness with which labo- 
ratory and field experiences are utilized. 

These efforts, in the College of Education at the Ohio 
State University, to develop a laboratory approach to problems 
of teacher-preparation have been grouped in the following dis- 
cussion as of three types: laboratory programs on the campus, 
field laboratory activities, and laboratory experiences in special 
curriculums. This classification is rough, however; rather to be 
emphasized is the variety of outworkings of the laboratory con- 
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cept within each group. Finally stressed is the extent to which, 
by a practical application of the laboratory concept to its own 
problems, the College has been able to make the laboratory 
approach not an expensive but rather a highly practical method 
in the preparation of teachers. 


Laboratory Programs and Experiences 
on the Campus 


S. L. Pressey, G. P. Canoon, EstHER ALLEN GAw, F. N. MAXFIELD, 
F. P. Ropinson, Rutu Streitz, H. A. Toors 


S ALREADY has been suggested “laboratory” experiences may 

be on the campus or in the field. Curiously enough, 

campus laboratory experiences in teacher-preparation programs 

have been by far the most neglected. They may well be first 
considered. They may be literally out on the campus. 

An earlier section of this report has indicated how labora- 
tory experiences were a part of the orientation course in the 
first quarter of the freshman year.’ But what of the professional 
courses following? 

REMAKING EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
FROM A LABORATORY POINT OF VIEW 

Usually the next professional course which a student takes 
is educational psychology, often in the freshman year. Charac- 
teristic of the perversely academic character of “teacher train- 
ing” has been the fact that educational psychology was usually 
a lecture course. What has been done to remake it? 

The room—used only for sections of this course—is big and 
sunny. On the walls are bright colored pictures, most of which 
are made by members of the class who are majoring in the 
Department of Fine Arts, and which illustrate topics dealt 
with in the class. One series, for example, shows the play of 
children at different ages. Also hanging on the walls are charts, 
made by students of the class, summarizing important data 
discussed in the course. In fact, the walls of the big room are 
almost covered with such materials. 

At the entrance to the room are two glass showcases in 


1“Beginnings of the Professional Program,” EpucaTionat Reszarcu BULLETIN; 
XIX (February 28, 1940), pp. 119-47. 
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which exhibits, frequently changed, show interesting objects 
bearing on the work of the class. Many of these exhibits are 
brought in by the students. There is a stand for moving-picture 
projection; both silent and talking moving pictures are used. 
To one side is a table on which are scattered scrapbooks, made 
by the students, illustrating topics in the course. In a bookcase 
are sample copies of psychological journals; in other cabinets 
are sample toys, children’s books, and other material used for 
illustrative purposes. In the front of the room are chairs with 
arms, where the class may gather for informal discussion; but 
most of the room is taken up with round tables, about which 
the students work in easy informal friendly groups of five or 
six during the laboratory sessions. They have been told half- 
seriously that they will be given E’s if they do not talk with 
each other. 

What do they do? In the first place they learn to do certain 
things which they will need to do as teachers and which will 
also be of aid to them in their further work in preparation for 
teaching. Working together around the tables, they learn how 
to tabulate and how to make and read simple tables and graphs. 
At another time they look over, discuss the merits of, and finally 
make a report upon certain professional journals available in 
the laboratory. For practical evidence regarding problems on 
the formation and degeneration of a skill, and individual differ- 
ences therein, the students evaluate and analyze each other’s 
handwriting. Four times during the quarter all the students 
spend an hour around the tables co-operatively taking objective 
tests on the material covered in the previous fortnight, scoring 
these tests with keys available at each table, discussing together 
their errors, looking up doubtful points in textbooks or notes, 
and “teaching each other.” In this “socialized test review” no 
record of scores is kept or marks given, but the day following 
this opportunity to review together, a test for marking purposes, 
covering the same material, is given. 

Certain of these laboratory experiences come even closer to 
teaching. Thus one day there is a call for volunteers to attend 
a special meeting at which each person explains to his classmates 
one of a set of performance tests used in psychological clinics. 
At the next class meeting each demonstrator stands proudly 
behind the table on which is the test of which he has charge, 
and the other students go from table to table trying these 
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“puzzles.” On another day some student makes an informal 
report to the class regarding special reading, a trip to some 
school or institution, or observation of play or social behavior 
in children. 

Many of these projects have a further important character- 
istic: they are not only educative but also genuinely useful. 
Thus, as has already been mentioned, certain students prepare 
pictures or scrapbooks or exhibits which are used in the course. 

The value of the laboratory, however, is not alone in the 
particular things done, nor even perhaps chiefly there. The 
College is trying to exemplify in its procedures educational 
methods which it thinks most desirable. Moreover, it thinks 
desirable a total procedure in education which is concerned not 
simply with subject-matter but also with the larger total devel- 
opment of the individual. Thus these informal socialized labo- 
ratory meetings are not simply good ways to learn educational 
psychology; they are good opportunities for furthering, in these 
Freshmen, social adaptation and ability to work together. Each 
instructor emphasizes from the first meeting that the students 
are to get acquainted. The table groups are occasionally shifted, 
to broaden acquaintance; investigation has shown that by the 
end of the quarter the average student does know by name 
nine-tenths of the other 35 students in his section. Visitors to 
the course agree that there is social, friendly co-operativeness 
in the activities of the course. 

The informal laboratory presents the instructor with 
multiple opportunities to observe in his students not only their 
academic proficiencies but also factors of personality important 
in the successful teacher—and of course in everyone. More- 
over, opportunities are presented for dealing with problems of 
such types. Thus the shy girl who works off by herself can be 
put at a table with a lively group of other girls. 

This laboratory is not one of those demonstration affairs, 
put on at much expense by some big university or rich founda- 
tion, for a small group of students, by a specially selected staff. 
It is not a short-lived “experiment” which has resulted from 
some special grant of money or special administrative pressure, 
and is so impractical and so foreign to the total program of the 
institution that it disappears almost overnight once the special 
stimulus is withdrawn, and leaves the faculty with a “morning 
after” feeling. Almost a thousand students a year take this 
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course. Most of the sections are taught by graduate students— 
and better taught, the writer ventures to assert, than such 
courses usually are taught by “permanent” staff members. The 
cost per student is low. One purpose is to demonstrate what 
can be done with meager funds, in average circumstances, as a 
regular procedure over a period of years. The administrative 
setup which has made this possible will be discussed later in 
this issue of the BULLETIN. 
THE LABORATORY APPROACH IN 
SPECIAL METHODS COURSES 

We have described the functioning of the laboratory concept 
in a big basic professional course. Highly appropriate is the 
laboratory concept in special methods courses; various have 
been the laboratory approaches tried. And this variety is most 
desirable. One danger of the current fad for “integration” is 
that there may emerge the laboratory approach, and that in 
every professional course the students may go wearily through 
the same old “laboratory” stage business—sit around a table, 
hold a panel discussion, plan a school visit or report thereon. 
Rather should it be that each course has its own outworking of 
the laboratory concept. 

Professional laboratory courses for science teachers.— 
Notably realistic, vigorous, and worth while are certain labo- 
ratories for science teachers. Investigation showed that many 
science teachers now in service (not to speak of prospective 
teachers) did not know how to do practical laboratory tasks 
such as operating a motion-picture projector, using a soldering 
iron, or developing photographs. They knew little about mak- 
ing simple apparatus—as often needs to be done in a high 
school having meager laboratory equipment. Many practical 
applications of science in home or shop, such as repair of house- 
hold appliances, should be touched upon in high-school science 
classes; but many high-school science teachers are not compe- 
tent in such applications. In the usual university science courses 
such problems of the high-school teacher are relatively little 
considered. 

This eminently practical course begins with a background 
inventory test and an experience sheet, to find out each student’s 
weaknesses. Individual conferences are then held with each 
student, and individual projects are planned with reference to 
his needs. Students may work on such projects as making 
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slides, enlarging pictures, preparing bacteria cultures, or con- 
structing and stocking aquariums. There are also demonstra- 
tions and small group projects regarding demonstrations and 
visual aids to be used in science classrooms and in club or 
assembly programs. 

For such a special type of laboratory a special library is 
necessary. Such a library is being built up in the laboratory 
room. It contains high-school textbooks and laboratory manu- 
als, reference books, and also special instructional material such 
as bulletin-board displays. 

A practical co-operative library project in science was carried 
yet further. A modern secondary-school science course should 
not depend primarily on textbooks. A great variety of reference 
books, government publications, industrial bulletins, and maga- 
zine articles is needed. High-school pupils should use such 
materials, and prospective teachers should be familiar with 
them and their use. To meet this need, a common reference 
file and library was developed. Hundreds of letters were 
addressed to government agencies and industrial concerns, 
usually asking for specific publications which could be furnished 
gratis or at low cost. The book and magazine resources of the 
high-school and college instructors concerned, and their depart- 
ments, were pooled. Most of the periodical material was 
clipped, then mounted for bulletin-board use or put in manila 
folders with suitable titles. The students in science education 
helped in finding and preparing materials and also in filing and 
using them. 

For both the University School and students in science edu- 
cation, a collection of apparatus, tools, supplies, practical devices 
(like parts of automobiles), homemade equipment, and visual 
aids is being made with student help. These students in science 
education also help in cleaning, repairing, and constructing 
apparatus, working with students on projects, and helping to 
order supplies. Clearly such experiences are most practically 
worth while. 

A course-long laboratory project, “the book fair.”—So far 
the discussion has been of laboratory courses involving a number 
of separate projects, but an entire course may center around and 
be integrated with a single laboratory undertaking. On certain 
days toward the end of the past quarter, people entering the 
usually bare corridor of the education building stopped short 
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with astonishment. There, on tables, was scattered a brilliantly 
colored array of books, and behind the tables was an eager line 
of young people. Then a sign was seen—this was “the book 
fair.” Faculty members, students, even the janitor stopped to 
see the attractive exhibit, and once the passer-by paused, he 
found it not easy to get away. The enthusiastic young people 
explained about this or that book, showed more, told of what 
they had done. 

In a course on children’s literature these students had con- 
sidered the great need that children should read more, and 
that the teacher should be acquainted with the extraordinary 
variety of reading material now available for children. Then 
they were sent to find for themselves what was available. They 
were to browse about in bookstores and buy recently published 
children’s books they liked to a total of about $2.50—the equiv- 
alent of what they might have to spend if a textbook were used 
in the course. These books they were to make available to the 
class and then keep as the beginning of such a library of chil- 
dren’s books as every elementary-school teacher should possess. 
Students were urged to tell about their books. Gradually a 
substantial little library was accumulated. 

The books were such a delight to the class that a sharing of 
this material with other students was suggested. A class com- 
mittee considered the matter, and the “book fair” was the 
result. Students in this class who were also taking fine arts 
made posters advertising the fair. 

Many people came to the “book fair,” not only students 
from other classes, but also parents wishing help in selecting 
books for their children. Children came. School superinten- 
dents asked for book lists and recommendations. 

But the value of the fair extended further. There was 
need to share the books with teachers and children who were 
not able to come to the book exhibit. To do this the students 
arranged to take their books out to some of the country schools. 
Some students traveled considerable distances at their own 
expense as a result of this interest. In one county where the 
books were exhibited, the schools purchased several hundred 
dollars worth of children’s books as a result. A report from 
this county tells of increased interest in books on the part of 
the children, much taking of books home for reading, and a 
decrease in “reading-problem cases.” 
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LABORATORIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SPECIAL SKILLS 

A modern college of education recognizes the need for 
people trained in various special phases of educational work 
and provides means for such training. Two special laboratory 
programs may serve as illustrations of the possibilities at Ohio 
State University for combining training and service functions. 

The psychological clinic—The third floor of the education 
building on Wednesday afternoon and Saturday morning is a 
place avoided by most faculty members. The academic calm 
is broken by shouting children and the examiners hurrying 
about. It is clinic time. To a conventional chemistry or physics 
teacher it would seem almost the antithesis of the ordered 
carefulness which he associates with a laboratory, but actually 
here is a fine example of “laboratory” training. This is no 
routinized laboratory busywork. The student clinicians work- 
ing here are obtaining genuine, practical experience with real 
children presenting real problems, and all under the supervision 
of specialists who help these students, check over and discuss 
with them their reports, supplement and carry further their 
contacts with school, institutions, and parents. 

These students of course do not begin with such responsible 
work. They begin with class discussion of clinical problems, 
visits to schools and institutions, practice in a school office with 
children who present no special problems but are willing sub- 
jects for the fun of taking the tests. Gradually the watchful 
instructor permits the more advanced students to participate in 
the real work of the clinic. They meet and talk with children 
and parents in the clinic office. They learn how to put the shy 
youngsters at ease. In the clinic examining room they place a 
tot in a little red chair and themselves sit down at a low table 
beside him—literally getting down to the child’s level. They 
see for themselves problems of child-parent relationships, have 
experience with children who will not talk, with children who 
cry, and with children who protest—learn to be calm through 
such episodes and gradually to handle them better. In short, 
they come to understand the work of a psychological clinic by 
actually participating in the many phases of its work. Later 
they may go to the children’s hospital or the juvenile court. 
There they see the functioning of these interesting institutions 
and participate in their work. 
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At a given time a visitor may see little of this laboratory; 
the students are scattered through the various clinic rooms, and 
those in charge are moving about from one room to another or 
counseling in their offices. It is hard to realize that on the 
average almost six hundred examinations a year are given, that 
during the past year sixty students have had such genuine 
experience in the advanced clinic courses, in addition to the 
many more who have had laboratory experience in the more 
routine tasks of testing. 

Such are the “laboratory” opportunities for students choos- 
ing some special preparation in clinical work, but it is one of the 
advantages of a great university that those not specializing in a 
field may nevertheless profit from contact with specialists. 
Teachers and teachers-in-training may take part of this program 
and obtain some understanding of the clinical point of view. 

The statistics laboratory.—Distinctive in the mechanical 
sounds emanating therefrom and the intent earnestness of the 
students therein is the statistical laboratory. In it are calculating 
machines, a large demonstration slide rule, a standard-deviation 
plotting and computing device, typewriters with special statis- 
tical keyboards, and a complete Hollerith equipment consisting 
of counting-sorter, tabulator, summary punch, key punches, 
and verifier. This laboratory is thus equipped to give admirable 
training in statistics and use of statistical equipment. This 
equipment is available to students for special problems and 
research. A great variety of educational problems is being 
worked upon, and students participate. What, for instance, are 
the causes of failure in college? What can be done to facilitate 
student self-guidance by means of tests? How may high-school 
students who should go to college be located? Here again is 
training in valuable techniques and doing of useful work. 

LABORATORIES WHERE STUDENTS 
ARE THE “SUBJECTS” STUDIED 

So far, the discussion has been of laboratories whose major 
purpose is to give professional training for the teaching of 
science or literature, or more broadly for the understanding of 
public-school pupils and their learning. It was pointed out, 
however, that the informal socialized laboratory gave oppor- 
tunity not only for the specific learning expressly called for; 
perhaps more important was the opportunity here presented 
for the instructor to observe the student as a person in a total 
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situation and guide his larger development. Now a word about 
certain laboratories that expressly aim to study and improve a 
student’s adjustment to his academic world. 

T he laboratory approach to problems of academic and social 
adjustment.—First may be mentioned again the laboratory 
whose aim is to aid students in academic difficulty.” The course 
meets in small sections of fifteen to twenty students who work 
around big tables, often helping each other, counseled with in 
friendly fashion by the instructor or an assistant. Shrewd ob- 
servation of each student’s relationships with other students 
often helps toward better adjustments in such respects. Not 
only do the students enrolled in this course find it a valuable 
laboratory for them but, as also mentioned in the issue of the 
BuLLeETIN just referred to, the laboratory is a practicum for 
counselors-in-training.® 

Another practicum gives “actual experience in advising 
younger students under the supervision of the Dean of 
Women.” The members of the class are taught how to advise 
concerning the scholastic and social orientation of students and 
the use and interpretation of records and scholarship as bearing 
on the personality of the student. Usually the advisees are 
Freshmen away from home for the first time; the members of 
the class consider with these advisees their personal-social 
adjustments in their world and make actual studies of campus 
groups and the effects of social impacts of individuals and 
groups upon these students. Here indeed is a vigorous use of 
campus life as a laboratory. Yet another practicum (also men- 
tioned in the second issue of this series) deals with student 
problems of mental hygiene and adjustment.‘ 

Special projects may deal intensively with larger problems 
of student development. For instance, an undergraduate candi- 
date for the “degree with distinction” took as his problem cer- 


? Robinson, F. P., and others. “Personnel-Service Program,” EpucaTIoNAL REsEARCH 
Butietin, XIX (January 31, 1940), p. 67. 

® Loc. cit., p. 81. 

* Lec. cit., p. 82. 

5 The degree with distinction program was inaugurated to free outstanding students 
from routine curricular requirements so that they might engage in some special service- 
leadership project usually not on campus but in some school, hospital, summer camp, play- 
ground, or community center (see Pressey, S. L., “The New Program for the Degree with 
Distinction in Education at the Ohio State University,” School and Society, XXXVI 
(August 27, 1932), pp. 280-82). Having aided in the development of the field laboratory 
experiences to be reported shortly, the degree with distinction program is now being 
modified and hence is not here further discussed. But it may be mentioned that in the 
past six years 79 students have received the degree with distinction. 
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tain personal-social problems presented by his dormitory mates. 
They knew nothing of the study. It might be said that he was 
(the term should carry no opprobrium) a “school pigeon.” 
Secretly he kept a detailed diary recording the daily lives of 
twenty students—the number of times they had dates, went to 
the movies, played bridge, participated in “bull” sessions, and 
so on. His records showed changes over the period of a year: 
some men became better adjusted, one or two became less. 
And unobtrusively he tried to guide these changes. In short, 
his thesis used his dormitory as a laboratory. Presumably he 
benefited some of these students. Presumably this study was 
valuable to him—as a student, person, and prospective teacher. 
Student-initiated laboratory experiences——The laboratory 
experiences described thus far have been faculty-initiated and 
directed, but a natural and desirable working out of the labo- 
ratory spirit would result in student-initiated laboratory pro- 
grams. And so it is beginning to be. Thus in the winter of 
1938 the student council decided that a program of teacher 
preparation ought to include more training in social living and 
leadership in group activities. It therefore organized a group 
of thirty women and thirty men students for experiences in 
leadership in recreational activities. The gymnasium of the 
University School became the laboratory where these students 
practiced upon themselves and discussed leadership problems. 
Each member acted as leader at various times, testing and 
developing his techniques, taking and offering criticisms. Later 
these students helped in parent-teacher association meetings and 
other gatherings. Here indeed is the laboratory concept, come 
to an admirable fruition. 
A NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITY 
IN TEACHER PREPARATION 
Campus laboratory programs may thus be various in 
method, material, and locale, but in total they may be said to 
have three characteristics. They are eminently practical— 
giving experience in preparing science laboratory materials, 
evaluating children’s literature, using statistical devices in deal- 
ing with educational problems. The laboratory may do work 
directly and immediately useful as in making charts, collecting 
and arranging library material, helping in social gatherings. It 
may reach beyond its immediate content and serve important 
purposes indeed, in furthering the larger development of the 
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students. About the tables of the psychology workroom, at the 
book fair, in the student-initiated recreational hour, each stu- 
dent reveals his social adaptability, tact, co-operativeness, and 
capacity for leadership to a degree undreamed of in formal 
classes. Multiple opportunities occur for the instructor to foster 
improvement of such traits. Practical, useful, developmental— 
here are three characteristics of these laboratories which in total 
are indeed important. Clearly such laboratories may make 
marked contributions toward the attainment of the competencies 
for teaching mentioned in the first issue of this series. 

One of the striking features of the usual program of teacher 
preparation is that the campus laboratory is almost non-existent! 
Off-campus observing and practice teaching in some school— 
that is conventional; but on campus the work is of the lecture or 
recitation type. The writers would venture the assertion that 
the campus laboratory is the most neglected opportunity, at 
present, in teacher preparation. 


Field Laboratory Experiences 


S. L. Pressey, E. W. ANpvErson, L. A. Coox, H. A. Epcerton, H. B. ENGtisu, 
C. B. MENDENHALL, R. W. Ricuey, W. Van T11, L. ZirBes 


HE painful isolation from the real world of the old- 
fashioned secondary-school and college program has been 
described as being analogous to putting young people in a barrel 
and feeding them through the bunghole. In contrast, educa- 
tional programs are now often expressly planned to take 
students from the campus to find many of their most educa- 
tive experiences. In the College of Education at Ohio State 
University such experiences begin in the first quarter of the 
freshman year, as described in the third issue of this series.’ 
Study of the community and excursion into it, however, are 
first stressed in the course in educational sociology. 
THE COMMUNITY AS A LABORATORY 
In this course there is first an effort to bring the community 
into the classroom. Since his own home community is probably 
best known and most significant to each student, it is first con- 


1 Love, L. L., and others, “Beginnings of the Professional Program,” EpucaTIoNAL 
Reszarcu Butretin, XIX (February 28, 1940), pp. 119-37. 
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sidered. On a map of the state the students locate their homes, 
and then they tell about their home towns. By the reading of 
newspapers, official documents, case studies, and student experi- 
ence papers, vicarious contacts are made with various types of 
community and class discussion is enriched. Next community 
representatives of some sort, as heads of child-welfare agencies, 
may speak to or meet with the class. Student-planned programs 
such as panel discussions or reports of special projects may help. 
Much is made of visual aids, charts, photographs, models, 
slides, and motion pictures. 

After such preparation, the class bravely ventures out into 
the community in which the University is situated for direct 
study of sociological problems. First there may be observation 
of different areas, then visits to institutions or more extensive 
field trips. Next may be interviewing of various persons to get 
other points of view. Gradually major problems emerge and 
the community is seen as a total complex environment—and the 
schools as in this environment. All these approaches are in this 
first course necessarily limited, but it is clear that such a com- 
munity approach has a vitality far in advance of an exclusively 
textbook presentation. Classroom, campus, and out-of-school 
life become better integrated. The student sees himself in this 
total setting, and the class becomes a social group considering 
these phenomena of social living. Particular local schools and 
local children are seen in a sociological perspective. Clearly 
these students are no longer in the barrel and are no longer 
being fed through the bunghole. 

THE SEPTEMBER EXPERIENCE 

Even more completely away from the campus may these 
field laboratory experiences take students—and as early as the 
first three weeks in September following their freshman year! 
These students spend the period, from the time when the 
average public school opens to the beginning of the University’s 
autumn quarter, in full-time work experience in some school, 
usually in their home town. This is not observation and not 
“made” work. The school uses these students as full-time 
helpers in office, classroom, and gymnasium. They may do 
such things as answering the telephone, distributing books, 
straightening out registration, marking papers, assisting in the 
playground, helping with a student election, tutoring backward 
students—in short, helping principal or teachers in any way 
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possible. At the present time about half the Sophomores thus 
begin their second year with real work experience in a real 
school; soon it is hoped that all Sophomores will have this 
“September experience.” 

Each student is asked to keep a record of what he does, 
interesting things he sees, and problems which arise. Faculty 
members visit many, though by no means all, of the co-operat- 
ing schools. In the following autumn quarter, meetings are 
held with these students to discuss their experiences, and co- 
operating school superintendents and teachers are asked their 
evaluation of the program. The students fill out a detailed 
questionnaire about it. 

In the first year of this program (1938) 162 students 
participated in 97 school systems; about three-fifths worked in 
a high school, one-fifth in an elementary school, and one-fifth 
in both. The average student had association with at least three 
persons on the staff of the school. On the average, the students 
spent 55 per cent of their time in a classroom, 25 per cent in an 
office, 15 per cent in the school outside of the classroom, and 5 
per cent in the community. Fifty-nine per cent attended one or 
more faculty meetings. Practically everyone concerned was 
enthusiastic about the program; 44 per cent of the students 
stated that this was “the most profitable thing I have ever 
done”— that they came to see the teacher’s point of view, saw 
behind the scenes, convinced themselves that they wanted to 
teach or occasionally that they did not, came to a new realiza- 
tion of difficulties to be remedied as in speech, found that the 
experience had helped them decide in what grade or subject 
they wished to teach. Practically all the principals and teachers 
reported that the arrangement had been in their judgment of 
value to both students and school. In short, there is much to 
indicate that the September experience is a distinctive program 
of great worth to all concerned.’ 

VARIETY IN FIELD LABORATORY PROGRAMS 

Earlier it was suggested that a neatly systematized pro- 
gram of laboratory experiences would be undesirable; a stimu- 
lating variety is more interesting for both staff and student, and 
gives more opportunity for valuable new ideas to emerge. Now 
for some further examples. 


? During the past five years 29 students have spent an entire quarter in similar full- 
time service in a school, with proportionally enriched values to all concerned. 
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The laboratory concept and secondary-school teaching.— 
In a city with numerous welfare agencies much in need of help 
put an energetic and modern-minded young instructor in charge 
of a class on theory and practices in secondary-school teaching 
and interesting outcomes are likely. Thus members of this 
group have helped in an Americanization class. They have 
taught a class in English at a settlement house, a cooking class 
in a home for expectant mothers, a class on “interior decora- 
tion” for women in a poor section of town, which aims to help 
them make the most of their meager homes. They have helped 
in the recreation hour at another community center. From 
these experiences have come vivid understandings regarding 
the backgrounds and problems of many secondary-school 
youngsters, understanding which any amount of practice teach- 
ing in some comfortable school building could never give. 

In the University School, vigorous exemplifications of field 
laboratory projects may be observed. Thus, if recently a visitor 
had entered one room there, he might have thought he had 
blundered into a convention of youthful local boosters. He 
would soon have been puzzled, however, for topics were men- 
tioned which boosters shun. A speaker contended that “Detroit 
has slums and we could study housing there” but was met with 
the argument for the national capital that “Washington has 
awful slums.” The eleventh-grade pupils, in a class meeting, 
were debating what city would make the most educational trip 
for them. Detroit being finally chosen, the class president 
appointed committees to arrange transportation, accommoda- 
tions, entertainment, program, and finances. After much letter 
writing, many meetings together, conversation with faculty and 
parent groups, the trip was taken. It included visits to a glass 
factory, the Ford and Chrysler plants, the General Motors 
Research Laboratory, Greenfield Village, art galleries, muse- 
ums, and housing projects. A Ford representative and a repre- 
sentative of the union talked to these youngsters. Diaries and 
other records were kept. After the return everything was dis- 
cussed, the whole trip evaluated. In short, the University 
School, only a step away, is for the college a field laboratory 
which ably demonstrates the field laboratory concept. 

A “laboratory” course in child study.—Courses in child 
psychology are usually only courses in book study. Or children 
are “observed”—the child is active but not the student. At 
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best, the child is studied in the artificial environment of a 
schoolroom. But why not what the biologists call “field 
studies” of children, with notation of a child’s determinative 
environment? Such an intensive yet broad study of a child is 
the entire program in a course in psychology. In consultation 
with the instructor each student chooses for study some child in 
either the University neighborhood or his home community. 
The study usually extends over a period of twenty weeks so 
that some evidences of growth may be obtained. Suitable tests 
are given or arranged for. The same child is seen not only in 
the classroom but on the playground, in the neighborhood, in 
the home. Conferences are held with both teachers and parents. 
The student thus has some experience in approaching adults in 
connection with the study of children. Children are seen as 
human beings in a broader context of social relations, not merely 
as learners of geography or as classroom nuisances. Then a 
carefully formulated report is written. These reports are often 
noteworthy. They may include snapshots of the child and 
samples of his work and are helpful to both teacher and parent.® 
A service laboratory contact with counseling problems.— 
Painfully illuminating as regards educational and socioeconomic 
problems are efforts to counsel with and help young adults who, 
having left school, have been unable to find their place in the 
world. The Columbus Counseling Bureau, mentioned in the 
second issue of this series, has in its three years of existence 
worked with over four thousand such cases.* Each quarter, 
eight or ten students help in the Bureau’s work. Such participa- 
tion in a community’s efforts to help the misfits and unfor- 
tunates is notably salutary in bringing to the student’s attention 
larger human rather than narrowly academic values. 
LABORATORY EXPERIENCES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Vigorous exemplifications of the field laboratory concept are 


® Quite incidentally, the student often reveals much about herself. One girl came to 
the instructor in what can only be described as a great “dither” because she considered the 
child she was studying to be in dire need of psychiatric treatment. The child’s reported 
misconduct was so mild that suspicion turned to the student herself. Tactful inquiry 
revealed that she was a tense and emotional child of an over-solicitous and domineering 
father; she was merely projecting upon the child her own difficulties of adjustment. 
Psychological treatment of the student rather than of the child was instituted. When, how- 
ever, it seemed unlikely that she would ever be able to attain the serenity desirable in one 
who is to deal with children she was led to seem some other occupation than teaching— 
which was her father’s choice of life work for her. This student illustrates how laboratory 
experience and counseling may combine in useful fashion in the work of the college. 

* Robinson, F. P., and others. “Training Program in Personnel Attitudes and Skills,” 
EpucaTionaL Researcu Butretin, XIX (January 31, 1940), pp. 81-82. 
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to be found in the sequence of courses in elementary education. 
These students have usually already had Freshman Survey and 
the work in educational psychology and educational sociology 
previously described. In the spring quarter of their sophomore 
year they take a course which utilizes the community as a labo- 
ratory for the study of social agencies that have a bearing on the 
life and development of children of elementary-school age and 
younger. Every student takes at least six investigational trips 
to such places as the juvenile court, the family relations court, 
the detention home, the industrial school for girls, the juvenile 
research bureau, the day nurseries, the children’s hospital, and 
the community-fund headquarters. The initial trips are taken 
in groups, guided and assisted by advanced students for whom 
also this is a laboratory experience relating graduate work to 
practice in teacher education. Students are then encouraged to 
plan their own program of further trips, using the community 
directory and suggestions developed by graduate groups. Data 
are reported and pooled as a basis for class study; follow-up 
trips are made to study functional relationships between agen- 
cies and institutions. Written accounts prepared by students 
are placed on file in the library for shared use. 

On the basis of these first trips the students select some 
regular social service to children during the last few weeks of 
the course. For example, socially underprivileged children in 
school are studied while students take them to certain places 
of interest such as the zoo, the various museums, and farms, 
stores, or movies. Many students help in play activities in the 
schools. These service experiences may also involve children 
in orphanages, nurseries, hospitals, and clinics. Tuesday and 
Thursday mornings are kept for these trips and services. 

Toward the end of the sophomore year plans are also made 
for summer experiences which may contribute to professional 
development. One student may be able to obtain a position as 
counselor in a summer camp. Another may help on a play- 
ground. A third may arrange to look after some children in 
the neighborhood at certain times each week to relieve har- 
assed mothers. In each case, however, there is experience 
with children, and some professional profit is derived from a 
summer which might otherwise lack this value. 

The three courses of the sequence in elementary education 
which come in the junior year deal more with children in school, 
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and hence the laboratory experiences are more often in schools. 
They serve as an approach to student teaching. A variety of 
schools is investigated to give professional orientation and un- 
derstanding of current changes. The students first visit experi- 
mental elementary schools, then serve in various capacities and 
on various levels in a number and variety of city, village, and 
rural consolidated schools, relating the problems seen on all 
these trips to their professional courses and developing readi- 
ness for the actual responsibility of student teaching. There is 
at least one full-day field trip by chartered bus. Toward the 
last of the year each student spends some time in the school in 
which he is to do his student teaching. Meanwhile the college 
classroom, the elementary-education center to be described 
shortly, also becomes a lahoratory in which student groups and 
committees co-operate in discussing common problems. For 
instance, how did it come about that in certain rooms—but not 
others—the children took over responsibility and carried on 
when the teacher was called out of the room? How about 
children removing their “ski pants” in warm classrooms? 
Finally, in the senior year, with all these various experiences 
as a background, comes responsible teaching. The student has 
charge of a class for the full morning. Afternoon hours are 
kept free for planning and for individual and group discussions. 
What, in retrospect, are the outstanding features of the 
undergraduate program in elementary education? By now it 
is doubtless clear that “workshop” discussions largely take the 
place of more formal class meetings. Distinctive and worth 
while in furthering this development is the “elementary- 
education center”—a room equipped with big tables, around 
which students sit for class discussion and for conferences and 
group or committee work. The room is in continuous use for 
elementary-education undergraduate and conference groups 
from eight in the morning till three in the afternoon, and from 
then into the evening for graduate classes and seminars. The 
concentrated use of this center for the basic professional courses 
in the elementary area not only makes for effective use of labo- 
ratory materials but also furthers laboratory aspects of the 
undergraduate and graduate programs. On a large university 
campus, where classes enroll students from a number of areas 
and divisions, the elementary-education center becomes a unify- 
ing base in which students begin to feel at home. This fosters 
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certain attitudes and values that might otherwise be neglected, 
without delimiting broader contacts. 

Giving reality and stimulation throughout the program are 
the field experiences. All students in the elementary sequence 
keep an individual cumulative record of their laboratory con- 
tacts with children, and assume their share of responsibility for 
experience with children of various ages, and a desirable variety 
of social situations and schools. The record is also used in guid- 
ance conferences. The following record is typical. 

Student F.— 
1. Gave service regularly in preparation for May Day at Olentangy 
Elementary School. 
2. Helped on book display (a “book fair” loan) for teachers of 
Marion County and introduced new books to children in third 
grade of a Marion County School. 


3. Told stories to first grade, Gahanna, Ohio; fourth grade, Scioto 
Trail School, Franklin County. 

4. Made a case study of a child at Broadview School for the child- 
study course mentioned earlier in the article. 

5. Gave puppet shows at Indianola School for the deaf and at 
Northwood School in connection with two fine-arts courses. 


6. Spent two weeks in September in service in first grade of Maholm 
School, Newark, Ohio. 


7. Spent eight weeks two summers as counselor of the nine- and 
ten-year-old girls in a summer camp. 

8. Taught a small Sunday School group of third-grade girls and boys. 

9. Worked regularly for a quarter with a speech case in the sixth 
grade of the University School. 


10. Investigated in the sixth grade of the University School. 


With such a variety of field experiences, freely discussed, 
the old lack of relation between theory and practice can largely 
be avoided. The old stereotyped and deadening nature of the 
methods courses can also be avoided; methods are seen in rela- 
tion to problems with which the student is in contact. By 
working in schools of various types—from conservative to 
markedly experimental—the student is prepared to fit into a 
typical school of the first type yet work in practicable ways for 
its improvement. 

THE PHILOSOPHY, THE PSYCHOLOGY, AND THE 
COMMON SENSE OF THE FIELD LABORATORY 

Any functioning concept of education in a democracy would 

seem to require that the prospective teacher should have par- 
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ticipating experiences in the community. The stress of modern 
psychology on the whole child should suggest the need for 
seeing children elsewhere than in the classroom. Common 
sense should insist that the usual hour of “practice teaching”— 
a topic deliberately passed over in this account—was a most 
meager experience as preparation for the complex problems 
met in the first year of a full-time teaching job, but yet itself 
so complex that for many students prefatory experiences were 
needed. The preceding pages have tried to show how the 
college is trying to provide, from the freshman year on, varied 
experiences in both community and school, leading up to stu- 
dent teaching. Certain important elements in the total pro- 
gram of the college, bearing on these problems, however, 
remain to be discussed in the next section.” 


The Laboratory Concept in 
Special Curriculums 


S. L. Pressey, W. P. Asusroox, J. R. Horxins, D. OBERTEUFFER, 
G. E. Parmer, H. L. SHerman, R. E. Smitu, H. S. Witson 


A MAJOR advantage of a college of education in a great 
university is the possibility of rich offerings of special 
curriculums. Outstanding Departments of Music and Fine 
Arts are integral parts of the College. Exceptional prepara- 
tion is thus available for teachers of music and art. Teachers in 
all fields may make such contact with the arts as will prepare 
them for cultural participation in the communities they may 
serve. With all these groups laboratory experiences are signifi- 
cant and are abundant and richly varied in character. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

In industrial arts an orientation course, “The Laboratory of 
Industries,” may be taken in the first quarter of the freshman 
year. On his first appearance in the laboratory the student is 
acquainted with the nature of the work, shown the varied equip- 
ment available, then urged to make an early decision as to his 
special interest and embark immediately on an individualized 
program. He then proceeds to the planning area, the heart of 


® The next issue of the ButtetTin, which will be devoted to field service to schools 
and communities, will contain much material here relevant. 
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the laboratory in such an individualized program, and considers 
with the instructor what he is to do. When his plans have been 
made he begins work in the shops. 

Since individualization is the outstanding characteristic of 
the laboratory, a visitor might on a given day find one student 
shaping or decorating metal by the hammering process, another 
by spinning, yet another by casting. In the woods area will be 
seen cabinetmaking, wood carving, upholstering, and chair 
caning. In the graphic-arts area students may be setting type, 
taking proofs, operating the press, or making block prints. In 
the electrical area one student is making a device for testing 
fuses; another is measuring the current consumed by a motor. 
Elsewhere, work is being done with leather, plastics, and clay. 
Work is seen in various stages of completion. To one side is a 
student who has completed his project and is evaluating it fol- 
lowing a special form for this purpose; shortly he will review 
his self-evaluation with the instructor. The orientation course 
includes also demonstrations, visual displays, and trips to 
museums, schools, and industrial plants. The discussions fol- 
lowing consider not only processes and materials but also such 
topics as the social contributions and significance of an industry, 
working conditions, and labor relations. 

The advanced laboratory classes are similarly individu- 
alized, the student being thrown even more on his own. He is 
also given opportunity to make reports and lead discussion, 
with criticism of content and presentation by the group. The 
three-hour laboratory periods give opportunity for the instruc- 
tor to observe each student and give constructive guidance. 
Much use is made of mature undergraduates and graduate 
students as assistants. Student teaching is an all-day undertak- 
ing; the student not only teaches industrial-arts classes but also 
engages in other activities such as supervision of a study hall. 
Students are encouraged and helped to find other experiences 
such as teaching adult evening classes or summer camp craft 
classes and helping in nursery schools or in the school for 
crippled children. 

A course on laboratory planning considers desirable location 
and arrangement of the laboratory; the students draw plans 
and often aid some public school. In a course on selection and 
organization of subject-matter each student works on one phase 
of industrial-arts education, then discusses what he has done 
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with the class. There is special work for students preparing to 
teach in elementry schools. The Industrial Arts Club provides 
many opportunities to arrange programs; twice a year there is 
a social program. In short, the students in industrial arts have 
a great variety of laboratory experiences and also experiences 
in community contacts. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

A program in physical education without active group par- 
ticipation would indeed be an anomaly, but all too often the 
development of athletic skills is the major objective. Here, 
the philosophy is much broader. Two features are stressed. 

In the first place, those preparing to teach physical educa- 
tion have a rich variety of campus and field experiences; they 
are not prepared simply for coaching athletic teams. Thus, 
during the first two years the men take ten laboratory hours 
each week, the purpose being “to develop skill and familiarity 
with a wide variety of physical-education activities suitable for 
schools and recreation centers.” They take laboratory courses 
in the coaching of various sports, in first aid, physical examina- 
tion and therapeutic gymnastics, camping, playground activities, 
and in “the organization of water-front activities in schools, 
camps, and recreation centers.” They are expected to obtain a 
varied “field laboratory” experience in officiating at games and 
in organizing recreation in summer camps, playgrounds, boys’ 
clubs, state institutions, and hospitals. They may also help in 
the medical examination given to Freshmen, in service classes, 
in the intramural festival. In the past year forty-eight majors 
engaged in a total of 179 such experiences, or an average of 
almost four per person. 

Women preparing to teach physical education have analo- 
gous, rich experiences. Preparation is given for teaching not 
only sports from lacrosse and soccer to archery and table tennis 
but also recreations such as social dancing. Sophomores gain 
experience on Saturday mornings during the spring quarter 
teaching children’s classes, to which the gymnasium, pool, and 
playing fields are then given over. Placement of students in 
work experience in summer camps, public schools, hospitals, 
community houses, and churches is carefully organized and 
followed up. 

In the second place, the department is concerned not only 
with physical well-being but with social recreation. Thus the 
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women of the University have available upon request the gym- 
nasium for games or dances, rooms for club and committee 
meetings, field houses and grounds for gatherings and picnics. 
There are special clubs for those interested in various sports 
such as archery, horseback riding, and dancing. A campus night 
club is sponsored. There are dance recitals, formal dances, 
water pageants, mixed swims, roller-skating parties, picnics, 
and hay rides. The women’s physical-education club fosters 
various activities for majors in the Department. All these 
varied undertakings may be considered laboratories in 
recreational life. 
MUSIC 

In music, co-operative activities are inevitably at the 
very heart of the program. Students specializing in music 
are required to enroll in either the University Chorus, the 
orchestra, the marching band, or the concert band. They are 
required to give periodical student recitals and to participate in 
the University’s small ensemble groups. Throughout the four 
years they are, to an extent which seems to the outsider extra- 
ordinary, constantly thus doing together. There are string 
quartets, trios, brass ensembles, madrigal groups, opportunities 
to conduct vocal and instrumental chorus and orchestra, train- 
ing in “the technique of the baton,” and courses on radio broad- 
casting with practice in building programs. The chorus of over 
two hundred voices has two rehearsals a week and eight broad- 
casts or public appearances a year, the symphonic choir twelve 
appearances; there are also men’s and women’s glee clubs. 
The orchestra of ninety players rehearses three times a week, 
goes on a tour, and has four or five home engagements. The 
marching band of one hundred twenty plays at football games 
and rallies; two regimental bands totaling one hundred eighty 
players appear at reviews and parades and games. The concert 
band of ninety goes on tour, has home engagements, and 
broadcasts. 

There are also almost innumerable extra-curricular field 
experiences. Students lead campfire groups, direct church 
choirs and summer-camp music, play in orchestras or bands, 
give music lessons—many requests for service cannot be met. 
Clearly here is a notable abundance of “doings” overflowing 
into campus sports and social events, reaching out into the 
community. Musical competence is thus furthered, a compe- 
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tence evidenced by the symphonic choir’s winning of the 
national radio contest and other awards; but the contribution to 
the student’s preparation for teaching, and to his total develop- 
ment, is much broader. When all these items are taken together 
—the hearty companionship in assembling for band or orchestra 
or chorus, the delight of making music together, the trips, the 
meeting with people in communities where performances are 
given—it is hardly too much to say that the University life of 
these students takes its character to a large degree from the 
“laboratory” experiences. 
THE LABORATORY CONCEPT IN THE FINE ARTS 

Vigorously and distinctively defined is the laboratory con- 
cept in fine arts. In a science laboratory the student deals with 
objective data; his activities are controlled by hypotheses 
grounded in mathematical and physical laws; the outcome to 
be reached should be the same for every worker and must be 
arrived at by following a well-defined route. In the fine-arts 
laboratory, however, the emphasis is on the experience itself; 
judgment is personal and comes from within. The student’s 
vision of what he hopes to create fuses with his knowledge and 
his abilities, making a dynamic situation for the achievement of 
new qualities of relationship between the elements of his draw- 
ing or painting or design. The development is in the individual 
rather than in the subject-matter. 

Laboratory practice in fine arts is therefore essentially indi- 
vidual. The teacher is not a demonstrator but a guide and 
friend who must study each student, determine his present level 
of achievement, and assist in his growth, being careful not to 
impose on the student his own doctrine to the exclusion of all 
others. The personal contact between teacher and pupil brings 
a relationship variable as the students themselves. 

For the major in fine arts, laboratory experiences may begin 
in the first quarter of the freshman year and continue through 
the entire four-year program. The function of the introductory 
courses is to establish a creative attitude toward problems in the 
arts—an attitude so flexible and comprehensive that it will 
stand the student in good stead in sculpture and ceramics, as 
well as in drawing and painting. These courses are open to any 
student in the University whether he has had previous art 
training or not. He progresses at his own speed and may exe- 
cute his work in a complex or simple manner depending upon 
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his experience and capacity; that is, each problem is so flexible 
that it is appropriate for any student. The habit of visual con- 
sciousness through continual drawing is encouraged by group 
sketching trips. The campus is the laboratory. The classes 
draw in the halls of the buildings, in the engineering laboratory, 
the University cattle barn, the print shop, the greenhouse. 

The laboratory courses are of an impressive variety. Thus 
one has the primary purpose of giving the students the oppor- 
tunity to handle, experiment with, and exploit many different 
kinds of materials, such as wood, paper, plastics, metals, fabrics, 
and glass, that are used by designers. This program necessitates 
a laboratory equipped with a few simple tools. It offers a 
balance to the emphasis that is placed on designing in illustra- 
tive or pictorial form. By such direct experimentation with 
tools and materials, new uses, new combinations, new types of 
construction, and many new decorative processes are involved. 
This functional, genuine laboratory approach is discovering 
properties and characteristics of the newer plastics which are 
profoundly influencing contemporary design. New fabric de- 
signs are being created. Simple processes such as filing, drilling, 
cutting, soldering, riveting, and polishing are being used in 
compositions. The experimental possibilities are infinite when 
one considers the large variety of materials in existence and the 
new ones being developed. 

In laboratory courses in ceramic arts the student becomes 
thoroughly conversant with the technique of clay-forming 
processes. Some indication of the value of laboratory work in 
ceramics may be found in the success of the students in national 
exhibitions. Thus one student was given the jury’s award for 
the finest individual piece of pottery shown at the Annual 
National Ceramic Exhibition. 

There is a rich variety of laboratory courses in design, in 
costume, in commercial arts, in water-color and oil painting, in 
sculpture. In all of the laboratories there is much of both indi- 
vidual criticism and comment, and group discussion. There are 
visits to the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, to the galleries in 
Toledo, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and New York, and other 
places of significance in connection with the work. 

It should be clear that the concept of the laboratory is no 
formal concept. The laboratory is a place of individualized 
but socialized, creative doing. It is confined to no particular 
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schoolroom. It includes not only the entire campus but indeed 
the entire community. Thus, the walls of one of the rooms in 
the University’s new social-administration building are now 
covered with a series of mural paintings as a result of an 
advanced laboratory project. 

The students and instructor conferred with faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Social Administration concerning the 
subject for the decoration. A space was allotted to each student; 
each chose a theme, made numerous scale sketches, keeping in 
mind always the total plan, then proceeded with his portion 
of the painting. The problem dealt with the room as a whole. 
Thus, when some built-in furniture was required, one of the 
students designed this. After the murals were finished one of 
the participating students wrote a short discussion of the prob- 
lems involved. This was printed and distributed at an “open 
house” held after the series was finished. Although this work 
was done by advanced students, many other classes were kept 
in touch with the development and profited through it. 

Service laboratory experiences may extend off campus. 
Thus the director of a Columbus colored church settlement 
asked the Department for advice in beautifying the rooms. A 
committee of students visited the settlement, made drawings, 
and reported back to the class. Paint was contributed by a 
friend, and a graduate student who was considering problems 
ot decoration in public buildings met the group. The result 
was a successful decoration of the reception room of this church 
settlement, which was, moreover, a real education to a large 
group of students. 

Naturally, almost inevitably, student teachers have practical 
laboratory experiences with materials and also with teaching 
situations. They observe and work with children and with an 
experienced teacher. They make special adaptations of mate- 
rials and art principles to teaching situations. They observe, 
analyze, and evaluate problems concerned with the teaching of 
art in relation to the child, the school, and the community. 
Special work is offered for teachers in the elementary schools 
and for teachers of home economics. Students may undertake 
special field projects in the schools. 

In short, it might be said that, much better than the average 
instructor in science, the Department of Fine Arts understands 
the laboratory concept and its functioning! Laboratories are 
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seen as places where the student has active experiences develop- 
ing his insight and ability with reference to problems which are 
real to him. These laboratory experiences are various. They 
are relevant to his professional needs. They involve useful 
doing. They are social. They give opportunity for the instruc- 
tor to further the artistic development of each individual stu- 
dent according to that student’s needs and capacities with an 
effectiveness otherwise impossible. 
LABORATORIES IN LIVING 

The College of Education is thus exceedingly fortunate in 
the special fields it has associated with it. These special fields 
make distinctive use of the laboratory concept, and they play 
a distinctive part in the concept of the college regarding its 
total task. The College sees a teacher as much more than a 
person skilled in the presentation of subject-matter. He should 
be a participator in community recreational and cultural life— 
often a leader in such matters—and laboratory experiences are 
provided to these ends. 


Pragmatics and Final Recapitulation 


B’ Now it should be clear that the laboratory concept per- 
vades, in Protean manifestations, the program of the Col- 
lege. Nothing has been said about cost, however, and little 
has been said about graduate work. Moreover, the reader may 
have the impression of a confusion and even diffusion of 
activity, as though the College were trying to ride off in all 
directions at once. Is the program practical? Does it have 
essential unity? 

AT LAST, A SELF-LIQUIDATING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

At some point in most gatherings of college teachers, all 
nod piously as some one intones about the evils of graduate 
student instructors and the need for small discussion groups led 
by “great teachers.” Some one else mentions the irrelevancy 
of doctoral training for research as preparation for teaching. 
A third is irritable about students’ passivity. The writer ven- 
tures the opinion that this total situation may contain in itself 
its own solution. 
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Instead of offering laboratory experiences which are faculty- 
dominated and formal, and participation hardly more genuine 
than baby’s “helping” mother in the kitchen, the College 
aims at having the students responsibly co-operate in its work. 
And co-operative helping in the undergraduate program is 
laboratory for graduate students. The College believes that 
students are a great undiscovered resource in education. As 
mentioned earlier, even in the survey course in the first quarter 
of the freshman year, undergraduate assistants help; under- 
graduates help in committee work and special projects in ele- 
mentary education, in industrial arts, physical education, music, 
and fine arts. 

Graduate students move further into real participation in 
the work of the College. In the practicums they help in the 
laboratory course on study method, in the dean of women’s 
counseling; they assume responsible leadership in laboratory 
projects and field trips. They have their own distinctive pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences. It is understood that they 
should attend professional meetings and present papers. They 
have their professional organizations and social affairs. Many 
have desk space in a large graduate room, where pleasant 
acquaintanceship and stimulating discussion are naturally 
furthered. They help in broadcasting, review books for the 
journals, and are appointed members of College committees. 
Characteristic of the College point of view is this, that the dean 
regularly invites the graduate assistants to the College faculty 
meetings—and they come! 

The College regards teaching by advanced graduate stu- 
dents as a desirable laboratory experience making graduate 
training better preparation for college teaching—and also tend- 
ing to improve instruction. These graduate students see here 
their prime opportunity to demonstrate their teaching ability 
because their classes are visited by staff members and they dis- 
cuss problems in staff meetings. Many of these students have 
for their Doctors’ theses projects concerned with college teach- 
ing. When the teaching assistants view their work not as a 
chore but as the center of their training, and see it also as an 
undertaking in process of being made better by research in 
which they are participating, then indeed the work of these 
young teachers should be a vital and dynamic thing. And 
research contributions may be made as regards problems of 
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higher education which are more vigorous and practical than 
would otherwise be the case. An example may make clearer 
how apprentice teaching and research may interrelate. A teach- 
ing assistant in psychology has as his Doctor’s thesis project 
the development and evaluation of certain functionings of the 
laboratory concept in the teaching of educational psychology.* 
Obviously, any element of all this can be carried too far. Stu- 
dents must not be exploited. The quality of the teaching must 
not become amateurish or irresponsible. Doctoral theses must 
not become service undertakings rather than research projects. 
Of course, laboratories cannot be self-sustaining, but student- 
faculty co-operation in a laboratory approach to common 
problems would appear to be sound both educationally and 
practically. 
RECAPITULATION AND PERSPECTIVE 

Three characteristics of the laboratory program of the Col- 
lege have been seen throughout. The laboratory undertakings 
are practical and relevant to professional needs—not laboratory 
busywork justifiable only for some obscure educative value. 
Many of these undertakings are useful to the college or the 
school or agency where the work is being done. Most activities 
are developmental; they further the students’ total growth in 
social living. 

But now for a last, larger perspective. In many institutions, 
programs of teacher preparation seem on the defensive or even 
in retreat; it seems to be accepted that a few hours of education 
tucked into the senior year of an arts-college program will 
suffice to make a teacher. The vision of a program of prepara- 
tion for teaching toward which the College of Education at the 
Ohio State University is working is an almost totally different 
thing. It visions teaching as a true profession and the College 
of Education as a professional college in the finest sense of the 
phrase. The factors of competency* which express its concept 
of the teacher call for a person prepared not merely to conduct 
the educational rituals of the conventional classroom. The 
teacher must have understanding of children, of the commun- 
ity, of the multiple functionings of the modern school; he must 
see his work as involving not only classroom but extra-class 


1A later issue of this series will deal with the graduate program of the College, 
which is here only briefly touched upon. 

* Raths, Louis J. “General Assumptions and Hypotheses of the College Program,” 
EpucaTIoNAL ResEarcH ButieTin, XIX (January 3, 1940), pp. 24-26. 
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contributions to child development, must see himself as con- 
structively participating in the community culture. If the pro- 
gram is to be true to its own philosophy it must give laboratory 
experiences in all these various activities. And so it tries to do. 
The laboratory concept functions from the first quarter of the 
freshman year through a really professionalized four-year 
undergraduate program and on into the thesis for the doc- 
torate. It includes a great variety of undertakings, ranging 
from projects in the College classroom to co-operative field 
undertakings. It is an essential procedure in subjects as various 
as physical education and fine arts. It appears in basic profes- 
sional courses, in student-initiated programs, in programs not 
only academic but also recreational and social. It isa pervasively 
operating concept in a genuinely professional program. 

In short, it appears hardly too much to claim that a quiet 
revolution in teacher preparation is going forward. 


